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* ^ The proportion of children going to non^public elementary and ^ 
secondary schools in the Unitred states has been declining rather con- 
sistently for the last decade and a half. In 1959-60, about 14% of 
American schoolchildren attended private and parochial , schools . ' By ' ^ 
1975-76, it was estimated, that only about >Z w^re attending such schools 
("Scb.ool Enrollment Trends-," 1976). Many treasons ha\re been given for 

r ' , • 

the continual decline in the non-public sha^e of pre-^rollege enrollineat :. 
for example, the large additi^4/^o school tuition cbsts, the outward 
-expansion of metropolitan hposing, and a decreasing influence th e 

. \ 

religious perspective in an increasingly c^mopolitan nation (Adam^, 
1976). . 

The decline in non-public enrol IdTeats , however, ha^ &howTi some ^ ^ 

m|rked variations by location and by t>'pe of school. While Rqcnan ' ^, 

Catholic -a ffil-ia-ted schools-*-which even today 'contain over threer 
* 

quarters of the total non-public school enrollment in the U.S'--have | 

had major declines' in their school populations, enrollments in^ schools . 

sponsored by certain other religious dencxninations have been on the 

increase. Schools sponsored by evangelical Protestant^ groups , # 

increased in enrollment from 1965 to 1975 by a factor, of 4 or -5. Other,. 

# i f * ' 

school groups--non-sectarian private schools 'and Lutheran-arf filiated 
schools, for example, hev^vl\ad essentially constant or modestly increas- 
ing enrollments over thi^-period (Erickson, et al.,. 1977). 

^ " ■ , ' • 

Tne Southerly U-S/ stat"e^ have sKwn a marked difference frcxn tfje 

rest or the country in their non-public school enrollment trends. In 

the Nottheasti^ the Midwest, and the We'stern-^states, the proportion af 

* ♦ • ' 

students attending non-public schools declined by one-third be^tween 

» 



■a 



Sr. 

I960 and 19f5- "However^ the non-public share has ris^n in the South- 
eastern states--their share having in^eased from about '6% to 9% during 

• * * 
those years. 



SmaU'er and larger cities in^the-s^tae general area seeai t'Q have - 

■ .'. -i ... ♦ 

ex{)erienced sitoilar chapges in their non-pub li^ shares of scnool enroll- 

* » ' 

ments. Thi's sug*gasts that broad ^egicnal sub^-cultural factors are 

♦ ' '' . •* ^ 

responsible for a l^rge part of the differential trends , that- are'^occuring. 

^ It nay be, for example, tliat' increased real incomes among Southern ^ 

protestant families have enable4-that group to select parochial schooling 

as a viable alternative more than in- the past. In contrast, the aging 

and increased assimilation of the. heavily Catholfc European itiraigr^nt - 

* '^population of Eastirn and Midwestern cities and towns has no doubt bfeen 

an important factor in the major declines in Don-public school .■•enroll- 

nertt i-n these 7>l3ces . . 5 v ' 

Wh**n these Broad <;ul^ral and economic fa?:t<>t's are taken into 
■ ' 

account, however, a*nagging quegt^ion remains In many people's minds-- 
♦ ' ^ ^ 1^ 

' \ . • t - , - 

and that is to what Extent does the issue of race entej the picture. 

■ . . • - • / . ^. . 

More particularly, it has b^en suggested th^t non-public schoolrs are 
'increasingly b^ing used W a refuge by d^hife families seeking to avoid 
• experiences of racia l^integrat ion or an unfavorable racia Imbalance ^ia 
their children's publl^ school ass'ignment. - ^1 . ' 

Such a hypothes^^, l^f ^hcWQ.to be correct, 'could account, for 
example i for the di4t,inctive enrbllmeift trends experien<5ed by^ tfie 
American South. AZntil recently, the effort to desegregate public 
schools conc^nbrated moris on breaking' up the de ^Jure segregated systems 
of the South/than on the* residential ly-det,ei*iined school segregation 



ERIC 



tDore cod3RK>i> tcnorthem and Western cities. a consequence, Southern 
white parer^s are sore likely to have exftfir'ienced an incre^ed ris^k of • 
having their children assigned fco a public school with a negatively 
valued racial composition. Uixis*, it may be this regional differential 
in increased *risk of public schooL integration rather than' any regional 

? ' . / • — , , •« - . 

differentials #ith, respect to changes in capacity -to financially sup- 
port nop-public schools that niay be rfespbnsible^or' the regional varia- 
tions in non-public school enrollment trends* J ^ ^ 

If wtiite families are ifsing non-public schools as alternatives td' 

' I . ■• ' ' )' 

undesired racial heterogeneity in the public schools, racial variables 

should be found to be significant in other ways than merely acxounting 

C ' 

, for regional variations in enrollment trends. . , » . 

In par-vicular, it nlay be that within *a geographic region , di^^icts 
that have a ^larger black piiblic School population or that have experienced 
larger incraase^ in this population or whose public schools have experi- 
enced the mo$t extensive desegregation may be the same districts that 
hav^ experienced the least declines or the 'greatest increases Iti non- 
public schojol '^rollments by white students. ' ^ » 

Of course, merely finding an assMiation between a school system s 

racial composition or its desegregation activities and oon-pubjic 

* - % ' ' * 

• * * * 

school enrollment does, not *prove a case of causality,*- However, it is 
possible to statistically control on several factors that are also 
correlated with the racial variables in order to develop a better 
understanding' about the probable validity of a causal- hypothesis that, 
links race factors , in public school mrollment with non-public enroll- 
ments by whites. ^ At any event, ft is such a premise vrtiich has guided 
tihis research. . , 



• It is important to note that factors' t1iat may ie associated with 
Oor even, responsible for) a high proportion of whites atte^ing non- 
•pubiic schoQls njay not be the' same factors that. are related to causing 
changes in the whites' non-public s'chool proportion* In other words, 
^identifying determinants of a trend is ^ot the same as identifying 
5etenaina'nts of an initial state. In fact-, there is a cei-tain degre.e 
of regression towards the mean, here, since in our d§ta a^high initial 
proportdon of white non-pufej^c enrollment is associated with a decrease 

* in percent non* public enrolment by whites. "Hius, our analysis wiSl 
. focus on factors that may be responsibl^/^or changes in non-public 

enrollment by wiiite students rather than correlates and causes of the 
city's white population's current level of nonn-pui>lic school usage. 

Secondly, it sh^ld b^ noted that "changes in, the proportion^f 
whites attending ^non-public schools are generally the result of ^' 

• combination of three distinct demographic processes; (1) unequal 
external migration rates by ^public- and non-public-attending pupils; ^ 

(2) unequal numbers of transfers between the two types of schools; and 

(3) variations between entering ^d dfip;2rting cohorts^ their distri- 
bution of ohoic^es of schooling. Unfortunately, without individual -'I eve'l 
data collected* longitudinally, it is impossible to distinguish among 
these proc^sse^. Ne^rth'eless, to the extent that any of these ^ro- 
cesses are the result of white reactions to the racial composition and , 
desegregation'*of public schools, the net effect is the seme.' Our goal 
in this papper is to determine whether such a net effect does in fact ^ 
exist. , . . ♦ 



'In order to examine* the role of race'ln'rexrent non-public school 
enrollment trends, demographic and school enrolltaent <^ata on J.57 U.S. 
cities were gathered from 1960i6nd 1970 U.S. Census reports and from ^ 
recent articles and papers on school and residential segregation within. 
U.S. cities (Coletaan, et al., 1976; Sorensen, et al.,^1975; Farley, 
1975; Rossell, 1975-76). In addition, data froa a 1968 -survey^ of civil 
rights and school politics in non-southern U.S. cities. were obtained ' 
to use in Taeas\fring the racial and educational political climate ib^*^ 
these citie^ (:<irby, et al.^ 197S). ^ • 

Since each source of da^a covers a different uSalv^rs^ of cities, 
much of the analysis- is based on less'than 15^' citt^s. in addition, • 
since ^ more recent 'craparable denvographic and school enrojl- ' * 

ment data 'are available, the^ f indi^igs admittedly lack some currency. ^ 

" "* • * 

Nevertheless, it is hoped that tjrey'can be useful* in approaching an 

understanding of the relationship of racial factors to.'recent trend.s 

in enrollment of white students in non-public schools, 

* ..^ » ' * 

'The largest 62 of the 157 cities in oiir data-pool are listed in 
Figure 1, along with the proportion of their white schoolchildren who * 
were enrolled in non-public schools in 1960 and 1970. As expected', 

"^-^ 

Southern citiej and, to a lesser extent , "Northern cities v)ith, ii^elativ^ly 
large black populationsAre th€ cities whc^e* non-public enrolltaent 

' 'V ' • ' ; 

share increased during the 1960's. In descending order according to* 
the size of the increase ,^ thev^re Washington, !).€♦, At lanta^ 'Kansas ' 
^ity, Tampa, Miami, Jaclc^nvirie, Charlotte, Dallas, Nashv|^ie^ p 
Binninghrm, Fort Worth, Philadelphia, Detroit, Newark, New YoX^'fe.ity, ^ 
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av^Qaklaxxd. Xhe spaa^^r cities with ']the, greates^ increases were « 

located in similar -are^^s cCf the'^ountry ; Jackson, Miss., Mt. Vernon, 

Ntn7*^orl4 Atlantic Cifcj^,. East 5t^ Louis, Durham, N.Cv, and Chester, - 

^ ^ - . ' . " ' \ y 

Pennsylvaoia. Overall','' the correlation between tjj^' racial, composition" 

' ' — ' ' / ""^ ' ' .-.^ 

of th§. public .scl^ools in 1960 and the change^in the proportion, of white/ 

schoolchildren^ attending non-public schools was quite Righ (r = .A6X.. 

Of th-e 157 ci^ties in our data-base, AS are in the portion of the 

'-.■•':(„■•■ ■■ . ■■ . :. - 

Southern U.S ./ tha-t^ retained consi^er^le el^^ent^ of its-two-tier 

/ ^ ' • . • V V '. . . 

educational- s^stjem after'the 1954 Supreme CQur.t dfecision'on segregated . 
'schools. Because of thlir'XtbvLOU^'y 'distiTict initial differences frpm 
the remaining cities, and Jbecause, as we shall see, the pattern of 
relatronship. between n^n-public school enroll-ment and vSr'ious predictors 
differs, signi^ii^at^ly between Soutlv and "non-South," we will consider 
the two broad national regions sep^r^tely iti our' analysis." Of, course, 

thi:s means that ovt^ degr^^es-of- freedom become severely limited, and 

' ^ /\ ' " . » " • * 

some cbnsideration must be given to th^ pd3j|tfbility that sampling 

variation may be N^esponsible for results that would normally be regarded 
* * • 

as substantively important. 

Table I gives the means and standard deviations ©.£»-iJxe variables' 
we'^shall consider initially in ou# aaalysis. WKile the regional dif- 
ferences in trends an aon-publlc ^rollment by white pupils are hot so 

. \ ' ✓ • 

strj^kring -as we may have been lead to expect from overall national data, 



there are some interesting differences. While Southern cities experi- 
ef^ced an increase in the s^re of whit^ elementary scho(J^l enrollment 
going -^to non-public sctTDols»^he non-puailc "share of. high* school 

ailment /declined. The cont^^ry^att&rn is observed for the non-South 



entol 



^ Table.! 

Means and StandardT Deviasft^ns, South and non-South 



M-'.i- « 


* , 






1 SOUTH 




* Variables 


fl 

N=48 except 
' wfe^re noted 

Mean . Stand. Dev.-^ 
^ ^ ^ ^1 ^ ^ 


N=109 except 
where noted 


* 


*' 'Mean Stand. Dev. 


Dependent: 







Change In the pr£)port,ipn of wh,it:f^ 
schoolchildren who attended 
non-public schools, 1960-1970 

All grades, K-l?" . 
Eleipentary, K-8 
■ High School, 9-12 • ' 




+1.00% 
+1.87% 
-0.66% 



4.35 
4.62 



-1.90% . 

-2.66%.; 

■K).537r 



4.51 
4. -49 
5.67 



Independent : . , ' 

Jtace- related ' ^ ^ 

Percent Black,, Public Schools, i960 32*48% 
Percent Increase; Number . ' . r> 

*BIack Sciioolchildren, '60- '70 - +43.0:7% 

•Percent Increase, Number 

^ite Schoolchildren, '60- '70 +29. 
Cnknge in Pupil' Racial S^rega- 
tion'Index*, Pub. Sch. , '67- '70 
Change in Teacher Racial Segrega- 
tioti^ Index/ '67/r ^70 

Non-race variables / . * 

Proportion enrolled in non-public 

schools, whitfe^V 19^0 • ' 12. V% 
Ui2;e/of City (LN avg., 1960, 1970 

* popiilatidp) , • ' • . * 10.15 , 

Ag^* of Housing* (Peir^'ent,hoifeing - • . 

..built befoife 1950) ' :^ - \ , 47.24%. 

Central City%5-. Su|>urB; , 0.94 



■13,48 



•54.37. 



14.35 
29.65 
~'72j.39 
13.49 
26.30 



14.84 



20.84% 
+76.23% 
+7.911J-7r- 39.63 
-5.97% 11.82 



^7.03- 



-7.94% 



17.30 



7.93 

,^0.82 

14t28 
, 0.24" 



24.39% 

10.40 

.66.00% 
^0.86 



11.39 

0.95 

18.20 
0,35 



non-public enrollment shares fqV elementary schools <Pec lined in most 
cities, but* the mean value for liigh school students actually increased. 

Th^ Sout^hern and non-Southern cifeies ha<l very different experiences 
of. racial dembg:i3phic change in tlie 1960's. The 48 Southern cities we 
studied stajped the 1960's with a much greater proportion of blacks 
ainong theirt|>ublic school students than did the remaining 109 cities*. 
On the other h^nd, they experienced smallet increases of black atffdents 
during the decade, both in absolute terms and relative to white pupil 
increases durtng th^' decade. However, public schools in the South did 
^^xpefience greater desegregation, both in terms of pupil assignment and. 
in terms of faculty desegregation. The index meajsuring the level of 
racial segregation of teachers dec lined^by *an average of half its 
maximum value' between 1967 and 1970 iA the Southern cities. While 
student segregation declined by only, a fourth as much, this was stilly 
'^wice the desegregation experienced by the non-Southern cities difring 
thi^ peridd. ' * • j - 

' 7 ■ . ■ • . "u- - 

Within each region, these/ racial factors were associated to vary- 
ing degrees with changes in' the ^distribution of white schoolchildren to 



to public and non-public schooling (Table 2). Among the^Ries of each 
region, the^l]^igher the proportion "black in the public schools in 1960, 

y* * ' * * * 

the greats the non-^public^Sectbr 's share qf the white enrollment in 

* » ^ 

1970, net of- its 1960 share. The produQt moment correlations were high, 

on the order of ,.4^in each region. Among non-Southern pities, non- 

• - * * * 

public enrollment increases -were ^kperienced in cities tilth greater 

decreases (or smaller increases) in the white schodl age population,. 

especially relative to changes in the- b^ck school age population. 

■ ■■ 14 ■- • 



\ 



Table 2 , • . 

Correlations with Increases in Non-public 
School Shares of White 'Students , 

. . ; 1960-1970 



% Dependent Variables: 



Increase in Percent Noo-Public, 
Whites, All grades 



E: Increase, grades K-8 
H: Increase y^gradea 9-12 



Independent Variables: 



^11 schools 
(i^=157 except 
^where noted) 



South 
(N=48.J 



Non-South 
•(N=109...) 




Hotf- South 
(N=109...y 



Percent of 1^960 public 
school enrolle*es who 
were black 

Percent Increase in » 

• number o^ black school- 
children, 196Q-1970 

Percent Incicease in* . ^ 
•number»of white school- 
children, 19^0-1970 

Decrease in Public school 
Racial Segregation 
(Dis'lsimilarity Index), 

* ! 1967 to 1970 

•Decre^Lse in Teacher 
Racial Segregation, 
1967-197Q^Public Schools 

Proportion of White. 
-schoolchildren enrolled : 
in noti-T^public schools, 
1960 ' ' 

Size of City (Natural log, 
Total Pop., Avg. 1960 
and 1970) 

Age of Housing (Percent 
built before 1950 ) 

Cent^ral City vs.. Suburb 
D-ichotODjy 



+ .47 



-.02 



,08 



+.25 

(N=140) 



+ .34 
(N=140) 



.19 .« 



.29 



+.02 



->03 



+ .36 



-.17, 



•+.11 



+ .33 

(N=45) 



+.37 
-(N=^5) 



-.42 



+ .10 • 



+.18 



+,44 



+.09 



r.37 



+.12 

(f^=95) 



+.16 ■ 

(N=95), 



+.04 

-.27 

+.22 
-.15 



' ■ E: +.37 
H:' +.20 



E: 



,19 



H: -.07^ 



E: +.15 
H: -.05 



E: +.58 
H: +.36 



Ej +.36 

H: +.31.. 



■ E: -.37 
H: -.38 



E: -.23 
H:* 7.17 

+.0a 
* 'H: +.12 

^ ♦ 

E:' +.1^ 
H> +. 10 



E: +.35 
H:-+.51 

'E: +.11 
H; +.04 

E: -.28 
H: -.49 



E: +.16 
H: +.01 



E: +.21 
H: +.03 



E: -.06 
H: +..27 



E: -.27 
-H: -.22 

E; +.12 
H: +.40 



E: -.16 
H; +.08 



4. 
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, This factor was hot correlated*fwith nqn-public enrollment /trends m 
'SoUtlxem* ci'ties. ^ However, iif South, ^h^ :greater the amount/of 
school desegregation, ^he larger the 'increase of non-public school 



at t end^n^ 1>y white students (corr&*&tions in th^ .3-. 4 range). * ^ 
Of coarse^' out—int-erest is , largely in whether these racial factors 



' — desegregatjlon in the South, black in^N^ration/and white-outmi^ration 
in* the North, and an initially high concentration of black pupfXs in 
"botK^^^oos^^^^^^.e causfllly' responsible for-<:ity differences in non-public 
school-going trend*. . . ' 

The possibilit^y of spurious causal inference from these correlations 
is obvious. In the HorCh, for example, the age ot the city's housing 
, (proportiqn built before 1950) Is correlated gVer .7 with the decline 

- V • 

in the white school age population and nearly A with tfte percept black 
among the 1960 public school pupils. Since it is also associa^d with 
increalses in "percent non-ptiblic" among white students, such a factor 

obvidusly statistically controlled. In the South, desegregation 
of students was more ext-ensive in the smaller cities (r =• .35), and it 

■ ./ • ' • ^ 

was in the smaller titles where there was a greater increase in non- 



public enrollment s . 



r 



1 



. In order to separate out the unique effects, of racial factors from . 
other between-city demographic differences and changes taking place 
during the decade of the 1960 '^s, mqltiple regression procedures were 
employed for Southern and non-Sout^iern cities separately. Two ^sets of 
. rfegre^ssions were run on each region — the second one including additional 

so^io-ecoHomic. variables that were not available on all cities in each 
^ region* /.Separate series, of regregai^an analyses were performed on thr'ee 
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aependint^ variables: the change between 1960 and 1970 in the propdrtion 

of alV.^i^e students (non-black students,' 1970), K-12., enrolled in' 

non-iublic sjchools; and. corresponding me^surjes of change in percent non- 

>ublii ^ot the elementary school -going (K-S) population and for the 

hfgh school' (9-12) population. • . ' 

< ^ * - ' ' . '* . , ' 

* / : ' ^ ' ^ 

*^fin the first set of rej^essfons, nine predictor variabT^s we 

' * . ' • « ^ ^ ' ^iv^ 

employed: fiye ^'racial" factors (percent black, public* schools 1960;^ 

percent change, white school -a tt ending, ^opulat ion, * 60- 'Tp^;* percent * ' 

change, b*lack school-'attending pop^ation, '60- *70; change in the pupil 

racial segregatioii index; and chatige^in the tea racial segregation 

' 

iT3aex)'4&d four "nrfn-racial" oi\es tP^rcent of whites enrolled in 

' . • / . - ^ 

non-public schools, I960; age of h0using;^^g of city population, 

1960-70 average; and a dunmy Variable %oJt central city status). ^ ^ 

From the results pf the first ser of regression analyses (Table 3), 

it appears *that race.-associated desstography may, in lEact, be significant 

" " " ' / 

in affecting -non-public school shares of white enrollments. 

., • * 

In^he Hdrth (non-South) fmir p^edictor-s had been "highly inter- 
correlated: declines i'n the white schoolchild population, propcrtioh 
^lack among public icht/ol students (I960), age of housing, and initial 
high proportion in n^h-public schools. Correlations among these o 
variables ranged from %36 to .72, and av^aged ,52, Qf these four 
-prediccors, only the public schoolf racial composition and the decline 

in the white scjiooi-age popitlation (now* net lack ^choo^-age pppula- 

'« »/' "* * ' *• 

ticTn changes) had' signififcatrt positrive regression coefficients. That/ 

is, controlling on age ©f housing and 1960 use of non-public schools, 

declines the nuaiber of white children and an initially high proportion 
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Table 3 



Multiple Regression of Increases in J^erc'ent iion-Ptiblic, Vfhites, 
^ * 1960-1970 . ' ^ X 

(First set of predictors; ordinary leacst- squares, r;egr«ssioji) 



1*^ 



/T 



Non-South 



(N=95> 



South 



All schools 

Zero- order 
correlations P 



E: elementary 
H: high schools 



All Sfchoals r 



e lemen taj7 ^ 
high' 4^ools 



. Zet<>-order ' 

V ^ correlations * p 



Percent Decrease , 
number of white 
schoolchildren 
'60-'70 



+.41 



Percent black, 1960 ^ 45 
public schools 

^ ■ 

c 

. --31 

+.05 



Percent Increase ^ 
mnnber of black 
schoolchildren, 
•60- '70 

Size of City 

Proportion enrolled 
in noa-public schs. 
196G, Whites 



Decrease in teac'^et 
racial segregation, 
publfc schools, 
/ *67-*70 

Central Cities . 
vs. suburbs 

Decease in pupil 
racial segregation 
public schools, 
'67- '70 • 



-.16 



-.16 



+.12 



+.46^ 
+,41** * 

• +^0---* 
-.20^ 



Age of City Housing +.^0 ^ -.68 



-.08 



+.05 



+.04 



E: +.43** 
H: +.48** 



E: +.36** 
H: +.37** 



'E: +.29** 
+.24** 

.E: -.21**- 
.H: -.31** 

E: -.23** 
, H: -.05 

E: -.11 

H: ^..01 ^ 

.E: +.10* 
S: +.02 

t\ -.01 
H: +.18** 

E: +.06 
H: -.03. 



-.15 ■ • 

* 

Cm 

+:32 

-.10 

-.14 

c 

-.50 
+.02 

+.37 
+.18 
+.33 



'+.43** 

-,02 ' 

+.12 
-.60** 

-.06 7 
+. 14/^ . 

-.09 
+.13 




*E: +.44** 
H: +.25* 



E: -.10 

H: +.16 

E: +.10 

H: +.11 

E: -.56** 

H: -.51** 

E: -.10 

H: +.03 




E: +.06 
H: +.23* 



.48 



E: .41 
H: .52 



.48 



fe: .46 
H: ,36 



*F greater than 1.0 
**p<.05; F greater tban^(3.9'- 4.1) 
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* * » " - * 
of ptiblic school blacks both are associated with an increased "propor- 

tion of vhites attending non-public schools. As a matter of fact, the 

partial association of the initial state variable (percent non-public, 

1960) with changes in non-public enrollment was significantly negative, 

although the zero-order correlation was negligible. This suggests that 

the expel:ted decYtne' of non-public enrollment in cities with formerly 

high non-piiblic shares was prevented fis^ oc'curing in tl\e North by even 



fact-ar (^.(^rMnf:>^ f pnfil 4*r' y.-Kr^Al vKffg £tnrn^ ^r^c.nt in -irao^ wifch loVgO 

(and growing) black school-age populations ^ ' ' . ^ 

One other resirft of the non-Southern equa|:ions should be notred. 

The regression coefficient for the size oi, the increase of the black 

* . ) 

si^hool-age populaticnr^elative to' changes* in the /corresponding white 
population) was .sijgnificantly positive = .30) and twice the ^ero- 
order correlation. This jrs another indication that in the KUrth', the^ 
changes that occurred in non-public enrollments were in large respects 
a response to a larg^ and growing black school-age population." ' 

Parallel regression equations for changes in White enrollments in 

non-public elementary scHool grades and in non-public secondary school 

- 

grades were quite similar* In^these regressions^ all but one df the 

partial relation^ips discussed above were comj^^rable in size to. those 

• ^ It 

for the school-age white population as a whole/ The only exception 

» 

was that no regression effect of initial non-public enrollment shares 
was observed for high school students. Overall, about half of the 

* O m 

between-city variance in changes in white ^lon-publ-ic, enrollments were 
accounted for by the rf^e predictor variables in the equations. 

Based on the first set of regression results for the South, facial 
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demograt^ic 'factors appear to be related to changes in non-public . . 

att^ndanc^urates by whites ii) a tiifferent maaner.than in the North. Only 

rone facial variable was statistically significant: the larger the percent* 
Jalack in the 1960 public school population, the^ greater the increase in 
the'n?Jn-public share of white enrollment (particularly Elementary school 
ejfrollment) . While the relatively large amount of teacher, desegregation 

and cm a ll e g d i^ groft of pupn dooGgrGgatlon th a t o cc urr ed^ prod a c od ^-^o gr e s » — 

sion coefficients consistently in the expected direction, ^ these were of 

modest size (.06 to .23), and only in the case of pupil desegr^ga'tion 

affecting high school non-public enrollments was this factor statis- 
^ - • 

tically significant. What these two results suggest is that it may be 
^he fear of iptiirg desegregation rather than actual new experiences by 
.white publig school students of racial integration that may have been 
responsible for increased non-public school ^^ttendance between 1960 
and .1970. / , ' O 

^ ' .Two other points from the regression results* for the Southern 

V ' ' ' . 

\ * 

citi&s should be noted. First, the most significant regression co-. 
efficient predicting increases in white non-public enrollments had 
-nothing to do with 'race at all. Namely/ it appears that a vpry strong 
regression-towards-^the-mean trend was occupltig among. Southern cities. 
Ci*ties*with very small initial non-public enrollments were establishing 
and filling non-public schoolsV regardless of public school desegrega- 



tion or racial composition-. Secondly, changes in the non-public 
enrollment share were not due to race-differentials in population 
growth as they most certainly were in the Northern citiej?. 

20^ 
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In sunsn^ry, the first set 'of 'I'egres.sioajrgsVilts tend to confirm the 

notion tbat va^al factors, appear to have^been important determinants 

* • • 
of changes in the non-public ^school attendance of whit€ students, 

\ ' 

although the particular facti^rs responslMe appeir to have been ^differ- 
ent 'in th,e North than in the South. In. thk Southern cities, a large 

black public school population combihgd 'with the tStreat of desegregation 

' *u: — 
may have brought about an iticr^ase 4.n npn-public enrollments- In the 

>♦ 

■ No rth r - relat ive increase?^ in the noti-public share of white enrollmentT 
appear to have been the result of the increased- numb^s of blacks in 
already raciably mixed school systems combined with declines in the 
number of whites .^rolling in public schocTt: — ' - ^ 

It is 'import attt to note, however, thdt especially in the South, 
these racial factors made only a modest amouat of difference in the 
distribution of white .enrollment l^etwean public and non-public scho'ols. 
Non-public schools in Southern cities gained an average of 1 percentage 
point between 1960 and 1970 in their share af white enrollment. Using 
the regressioi^ equations, ,it can be .shown (see Table 4) that if a 
Southern city had had a black public school population of 207,, expert*- 
enced no teacher or" pupiL desegregation 'during the 196&*s, but was 
otherwise similar to the mean^ Southern city, its non-public schools 
would have been predicted to have lost 2*4 percentage points of total 
white enrollment during that period. Another average Southern city 
wi^, l)owever, a 40%- black public school population aftid experiencing ^ 
a heafty dose of desegregation (teacher segregation index tiecrease of 
60 points and puptl decrease of 25 points) would have been predicted 
to* hffver gained -2.8% in iX^s non-public enrollnient sliare of white studerfts 
In either case, .the proportioa enrolled in non-public schools would have 

i . 

been far* less than in most Northern cities. 

' •* • 
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Table 4 



Applying Regional Prediction Equations to. Cities with Various Aggregate Racial Attributes 



Southern Cities (45) 



Average 
City 



^Noh- Southern 
Racial 
B Attributes 



Non-Southern Cities (95) 

\ Scathe 
Average " .^cial * 

- City A B Attributes 




Percent Black, 1960 
% Incr. Black Children 
7. Incr. White -dhildr en 
Desegregation pupils , +.0404 



.Predicted change in 
noxi-pubirc school 
share (all grades) 

(percentage points) 



+.141. ". 


31.1 


20 


40 


22.3 


+.123 


22.^ 


-.00316 


45.4 ■ 


45.4 


45.4 


75.5 


+.0201 


Jl5.5 


-.00459 


32.1 ' 


32.1 


32.1 


-6.2 


-.0574/ 


'(>.<!: 


+.0404' 


53.6 


none\ 


25.0 

* 


5.9 • ■ 


+,0M« 




+.0233 . 


55.1 

1 


ngne 


60.0 




- +.0210^ 


• 8.1 




1 

■tl.O 


• c 
• 

-2.4 


. +2.8 


-2'.0 




rl.9 



-to — 


— 33 


■31. i 


20 ■ 


.100 


45.4 ' 


20 




32.1 . 


5.9 


5.9 


. 13.6 ■ 


8.1 


4.1 - 


55.1 


-5.3 


+1.4 


-i.3 • • 



*Model including 4 other pri^ictors: initial percent in non-public, schools, age of housing, size of city, 
Cj^tral city status 



Z' Similarly, we can take two hypothetical Northern cities and ^ 

«• ' -^apply their prediction model. A Northern city with only a 107o black 
.* " public school enrollment in 1960^ and in which bVth the black school age 
* and the yhite schoolage populations irtcteased by 20% during the decade 

^, would have^been predicted to have experienced a drop in its non-public 

share of 5.3 percentage points^ A ciJty in the same x^gion that had had 

' — : ^ ■ 7 _^ 1 : — 

> a 337/ black public school enrollment and that experienced a 1007o in- 

• ' "* 

•crease in' t\^e size of the black school age population but a 20^ decline 

in the* number of white school age childr^ef^oold have been predicted 

by the model to have had its non-public schools gain 1.4 percentage . 

points as its shafe of Cotal white enrollment. These compare to an 

overall 1,9 percentage point decline in the 'non-public . share in thfe * ^ 

, average non-Southern city. 

While the demographic differences^between these hypothetical cities 

* * 

may seem extreme, all values lie within one standard deviation of 
j> regional means. Tke differences, sotoewhat larger in the North, than for 

our two hypothetical Southern cities, are still modest, but they do 
involvier *thousahds of pupils in an average size city. ■ 

To what extent are regional variations in t^e racial cor6position ^ 
^ ^ of .schools and cities and regional variations in desegregation exp^ri- 

ences responsible, for regiona'l differences in non-public enrollment ^ 

/ " ' * \ * 

trends? This question may be answered by. applying the prediction m6del - 

of each region to a hypothetical clt;y in it^ region which has the other^ 

\ region's mean values on aggregate, attributes In the model. Using, the 

^ prediction equation^ for Soythern cities, a Southern city with "non- * 

^ Southern me'ans" on* race variables would have experienced a decline in 

non-public enrollment shares typical of Northern cities (2,0 percentage 
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points). On the other hand, a Northern city with Southern means, 
applying the non-Southern equation, would Kave experienced a non-public 
enrollment decline .(1 .3%) smaller than that experienced by the typical 
Northern city (1.97»)»but not the increase experienced by the Southern 
city with the same racial attributes. 

Early in the paper it was suggested that non-public enrollment 
increases in the South -maj have more to 3o with an fncre'ased ability to 



'^financially support such schooling, choices than witjl racial factors 
per se, 'The first set of demographic control variables we included 
in our analysis did not include any strictly economic measures* For a 

. subset of the cities in our data pool,*we obtained economic indicators^ 

of the white a^d black populations as of 1970: median white and median 

blackv incomes', white and black homeowriership rates> ani-a measure 6f 

* ^ • 

concentration of the metropolitan area-'s high income families (ovef 
$50,000; 1969) inside the city limits relative to the overalJ-^^oncen- 

. • f ' 

tration in the city of the total metropolitan population. 'In addition, 
the proportion rff th^ population of foreign stock (innnigrant or native 
of foreign Or mixed parentage) was also available from this data sour<:e 
This data was available for 35 or our 48 Southern cities and^92 of the' 
' 109 non-Southern cities* * ' ^ 

A second set of regression analyses^ were made employing both the 
Variables from previously cited regression equations and tliese new ^ 

t economic and ethnic measures* '"Old" variables whose standardized 

regression coefficients were at*" least -f .12 were forced ftjto the re- . 

gr^sk^^on equations first vith both the remaining "old" variables and 

the ^*new" ones added in stepwise fashion until the "F to enter" 

• * • * ' ^ ^ 

dipped below 1.0. Because of missing data on one . o^r more variables 



in the laatrices* the regressions were based. on ^.a universe ot 80' non- 
Southern cities barely tolerable number of 34 Southern cities. 

For the* South'e^rn cities, the addition of the new variables and 
the subtraction of' 11 tities with missing ^ata changed some pf the 
emphasis, although not tiie, overall* tenor, of the results (Table 5), 

* 4 ♦ * 

Howftver, among the 34 cities e^^mined, differences in white economic 
advantage were no€ signixtcant , in ac(?ounting^or cEanges in non-publid* 
erarollment by yhite 'students * Instead it wa^ the pres^ce of Mther 
low ip^dian, black incomes or a low black homeownersh*^ ra:<^?f?(themselves 
'uncorrelated) that seemed to le^d. £0 jLncreases in, whffea noSL-public^* % 



enrol ImentSr At the same time, at the elementary school level, actual 
desegregation of both teachers and pupils became insignificant pre- 
dictors of" non-pub lie school increases among whites. , iAt the high school 
level-, such desegregation activity continued to 'be significantly related 
to iticreases in non-public ,school .attendance . ) 

In addition, the new regression equations gave .status^ to a variable 

} * ' . * 

- ^ .^V' . 

that previously had only been significant in the North-Trfhe relative 

^ ' - '\ ' 

increase of the black school-age population in the Qcity dv.ex^ ihe pre- 

: ■ . \ 

vious decade. Now, like in the Korth, this ^ct or "also predicted in- 
creased non-public ei;iroliment by whites, both at the elementary level, 
and even more strongly, in high schools, 

^The relative, presence of the metropolitan high income elite in the 
city's population was the only '"white economic ^.variable" that temained^^- 
i'b the stepwise regression equations, and then only for tlje model thi^t 
predicted elementary school enrollment changes. The role'x)f such a 
moneyed group may be to bankrole new non-public school ventures, parfcicu- 
larly, perhaps, small ^schools such as local neighborhood church-based 



Table 5: ConTparison of. 2ero-order, First,' and Second Regression Results ior' Sou tlMjkNCi ties 



South 



Independent variables: - 

variables included irf 
second regression at that 
grade* Ifevel are shown 1 - 

' Percent Enrolled in Non-Public 
* Schools, tfhiJtes,'^ 1960 

itr~i5tacfc,^ Public-Schools , 
1960 , 

Decrease in Pupil Segregation 
Index,, 1967-1970 

^ Decrease iir Teacher 'Segregation 
Index, '67- '70 



C>4 
C4 



Size of City 

Percent Increase, # Black school- 
^ children, '60- '70 

( Percent Decrease, # White school- 
children, '60-^70 , 

Median Blacky income j 1970 

Median White Income ,» 1970 

Black Hpmeownership Rate, 1970 

Relative Presence of Metropolitan 
Elite p ' 

2 

^R (Contributions ^f all variables 
in 1st equation, even* if not 
i-^tfhown here) , 



All Schools 


Elementary Enrollment 




Zero- Regression 1 
order CN=45) - . 


Regression 2 


Zero- Regression 1 
order Vn=45^ 


Regression 2 
•♦V. (N=34) 


ZeroL- 

ordet>' 


— ' ' 4^ 








r 


-.42 -.60 
• 


r 

** 

•^.62 


-.37' -\5l 


** 

-.60 


• JO 


+.36 +.43** 
• 


+ .22* 

V 


* +.37 ' +.44** 


•■ +.26* . 


+ .20 


* 

+.33' • +.13 

, ■ v.. : 












-- 'r 

; 

' -..00 




+.37 +.14 
-.23 • +.12 


+ .03 
+ .02- 


+.36 +.15 


+:3i 


-.17 -.02 


+ .19* 


-.19 


+ .18* 


-.07 


s 

-.30 


« -.30* 


• J. 

v.. 36 . 


-.39** 


+ •05 










-.08 


-.33 


-.J3** 






--3:1 


< • 

* 


.58 


+ .21 

M ' 

.42 


, +.20* 
.57 

c 




is. ■ 











p<.Q5 (F>4.2) 



28 



yt^i^7o* , 

at ^h S'cho »T Enrollment 

i , Regress ion i Regression 2 



V 



-.51 
+.25* 
+ .23* 



^ -.A5 



+ .17 



** . 



\ 



+.21* 



e 



+ .15- 



+ .16 



+.27* 




elementary schools.. Recall Jthat cities with very few, if any, non-public 
schob,l choices available tn 1960 were the ones which ^gained, most in white 
non-p4i)lic enrol'lment during the decade. Since it was ajso in cities 
where the metropolitan elite remained relatively well-represented within 
the major ckty that increases in non-public elementary school enrollment 
also ocojrred, it &y be that this group was particularly effective in 
those cities seeking to establish its first few private alternatives 
to public schools for whife studehts. 

The second set of regressions for the non-Southern cities (Table 
6) cause us to make no real modifications of our previous inj:erpreta- 
.tloW. ..wKlie-'elie^dditioh of further socio-economic dimensions allow 
.us to explain additional intercity variance in white students' school 

'Choices, tHey do not subtract from the predictive power of the pre- 

y * - ' ' . 

viousVyT^dentifired^ racially related variables. The initial proportion 

- • ' ' * ^ * 

of blacks ip public schools'and the relative increase of black school- 

children afld decrease pf whites of the same ages contiope to be strong 

predictors of increases in non-public attenda'nce by white students. 

« , , , . •-^ 

The desegregation' of teachers, as slight as it was in the *60's, how- 
i. " - . « ' 

ev.»r> does become .a significant predictor of increased white enroflmeift 

• in' non-public schools, at least for the elementary grades. 

. The new variables in the model explain an additional 10-15% of- < 

variance. In particular, ^Ic appears that a large European insnigrant 

population eends to produce reduced losses of non-public "school whites , 

' * " , ,' ' ' 

as does, perh^^s, a' high ,jfhite homeownership pate. Both these factors 

' ' * ' - ' ' • ' u 

suggest. consjfraints against suburban migration with the foreign. stock 

• * 

factor suggestive of a particular constraint operating in Catholic 

J 
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Table 6: Comparison of Zero-order, First, and Second Regression Results for HoS-Southem Cities \ 

Changes in Percent Enrolled in Non-Public S^^ols, Whites, 1960-1 



Nort^Soufch 



'Independent variables: 
[Only variabiis ingludeS in 
second tegres^ion at that * - 
grade ^evel are^shovn] 

P^iftent Pecrease, # Wh'ite Sthbol- 
cWLldren, '«0-'70 . 

Percent felack. Public Schools, 
/1960 

Percent Incfease, '# 31a^ ^ 
SpfcoolchiWren, 'j607'70 

Siz^^df City 

% ^rolled in Son- public Schools, 
ites,'1960' 




Central CJ.ty Status 

Decrease in Teacher Segregation 
Index, '67- •JO / , 

Age of Housing 

% Foreign Stock, 1970 , 

Median Black" Income, /1970 , 

White Hom^pwnership /rate, 1970 

Relatiye 'Presence ot Metropolitan 
Elite ' , » • 



+.11 



^ (Contributions ofVall variables 
* in 1st equation, even if not 
shown here) ' 





- All Schools 




Eleaentary Enrollment 


■Hli 


Zero- 
order' 


Regression 1 ' ' 


Regression 2 
rK=80^ 


Zero- 
order 


Regression 1 
CR=95> 


Regression 2 
fN=80^ 


* Zero- 
order ' 














--^ ' ■ 


r 






r 






r 


-^-.37. 


+,46** 


' # 

+.42** 


' +.28 


+.43** 


+.36** 


+.49 










• 






+.44 


,+.4i** 


+,50** 


+.35 

• * 


+.36** 


+.42**- 




+.09 


+.30** 


: +.40** 


,- +.11 


+.29*f 


+.38** 


+.04 J 


- 27 


_ 96** 


- 22** 


-.27 


-•21** 


-.16* 


; 


-5-.04 


-.20*- 


'-.29** ' 




% 




% 


-.15 


+.05 


+.12*"' 


r " 






-.08 


'+.16 

( ■-- 

I,. 


+.08 
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(heavily non-public school-using)' households* It should also be noted 
that the relative presence of the metropolitan elite in a city's popu- 
lation b ecomes predictive of increased use of non-public high schools in 
the North. In't^the North, \Aere there are already Large ruicier^ of privat 
"^--^chools in operation, the role of»«a' moneyed population may be to. populate 
already existing scfiools with their offspring rather than fcapitalize new 
ones, as Ve haye suggested their role may have been in the South* 

In general, then, our regression^^models have suggested that racial 
factors in the local d^iography of O.S* cities during ^the 1960's' did 
affect ^he level and direction of change occurring during that decade* 
in the us^ of rion-public schooling by white families. Of course, it 
is possible that non-racial factors omitted from the regression models 
were really responsible for the effects the existing models attributed 
to racial ly^related demographic changes and population composition aii4 
to racia^l desegregation of schools- (It may be the presence,* the rapid 
increase, or the desegregation of any low income ethnically identifiable 
population that could haye had such an effect*) However, the stability 
of the coe £flc ients for many of 'the raciaHy-tinged variables across 
^ different -models (Southern, non-Southern; elementary; high* school; 
smaller and larger samples of cities employing different sets of control 
variables) suggests that the effects, at le^st for the decade that* pasi^ed 



eight years ago, were real. * 



jsiied 

/. 



An Elaboration of the Model Using SocXo-Political Variables 

Assuming changes in the racial climate of th^city were responsible 
for increases in the proportion if the city's whites who selected non- 
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public schooling. It may be possible to specify the ,kinds of changes in 
the social environmejj^ that mediated in the decisions of white parents^ 

fo~ leave the. public school system. For* example, to what extent might 

( 

have black political movLements and exercise of public displays of- 
ethnic consciousness resulted in behavioral^decisions by white parents 
to migrate to different school jurisdictions or to private schooling?^ 

While there surely can be no definitive answers to such questions, 
it ^may be useful to examine measures of city political and racial 
plimate for th^ purposes of discovering whether such variables might 
bear any responsibility .at all in accounting for the relationship 
between racial* demographic factors and changes in non-pubjic school 
utilization by irfiites. * - 

Eighty-six of the 109 Northern cities in our data-pooj^ere among, 
91 citrus chosen from 'a./iationai probability * sample of medium- and ^ 
large^sized cities and studied in a late 1960's investigation into 
civil rights and school* politics irf the non-Southern U.S. XKirby, et 
al., 1973). The study was based on structured elite interviews, con- 
ducted largely in 1^8, witli black and white civic and political 
leaders, elected and^pointed city and school officials, and leaders ^ 
of civil rights organisjfatiows . Indices froca previous studies using 
this data including Kirby, et al. (1973X, Moriock (1973), and Becker • • 
(1974) have been*^^gregated on a pennaneat data archive. The indices 
measure such dimensions of race and school politics as the level of 



controV 
public 



jrsy over race in the community elite satisfaction with the 
jcjjools, militancy of the civil rights moveme^ ^t the time, 
and so on. \ • 

y 
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Many of these indices of -racial climate and local political cultur 

were related to. increases in bJie use^of non-public schooling by white 

- ' • 

families. For example, the average level of controversy over racial 
issues in the city between 1960 and 1968, as reported by three selected 
informants (a city newspaper editor, a white politician, and a major 
civic leader) correlate^ .20 with changes in the 'non-public sh^e of 
white eni:ollment. Similarly., the number of Irlack school board m«nl?ers 
to5 the number of blacks named as being- among the city's civic leader- 

ship by at lea^t 'two inform5>nt§ (from jEirs^e: the city editor, a pa^t 
\ ^ 

school board head, a mayor's assistant, a white political leader, and • 
a. "ma jor civic leader") were a«lso correlated wifh increases in non- 
public enrollments (r = .27 and .32 respectively). 

However, most of these variables were also associated with the 

*- 

overall racial composition of ^lie city. (The numbers of black school 

board members and black civic leaders, for example, correlated ' 

respecftively . 72 and .36 wit-h percent black in 1960 public schools.) 

Consequently, when SHch demographic factors were held constant, the 

residual effe-&t^of thes-e socio-political variables were generally 

either negli^ble or in the reverse direction of their zero-order 

correlation 'Csee Table 7) . , g 

For example, cultiple reg^ess^iq^i results indicated t{?at, net of 

percent black in the 1960 school population aqd changes in the sizes 

of the black and white school-^ge populations', the large/,, the city's, 

number of black school board* m^mUers , the greater the share of public 

school enrollment among whites ;( (3 = .24). Even' controlling on all 

r 

-statistically significant predictors in Table 6, the same result 
obtained: increases in non-public school utilisation were associated 
with fewer , not mor^, blacks on the local school board. Similarly,- 
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Table- 7: Adding, Socia-Political Variables to the Regression 
1^ Model for • 86 ^Jorthern Cities ^ ' ^ 



Socio-political variables 
from Kirby, et al. (1973} 



Zero- 
order 
r 



White citizen demor^t rated 
opposition to school deseg. +.32 

^Earliness and varietj of ^ , , 
black civil rights protest +.04 

rGontrov^sy over education 
issues in city since 1960 • +.2? 

Quality of public schools' 

education (as vi^ed by 

elite infom^nts) -.39 

Nuznbfer of black school < 
board members +.27 

Number of black protests 

in city since 1960 +.00 

Presence of court-order 

to desegregate (by 1971) -.03 

Existence of counter- 
• vailing power center to 
business domi^tion of 
city politics +,19 

. Level of controversy in 
city since 1960 over 
variety of ^ssue a teas +,24 

jluzober of blacks among 
' civic elite +.32 

Controversy over racial 

issues In city'since 1960 - +.;20 

Militancy of 6ivil r.ights 
^aovement -.11 

Radicalness of school < 
board civil rigiits actions -.07 

Percent of>(black students 
transferred and resulting 
in less segregation +.02 

O 2 C 
ERIC ^ » variables shown 
aaMaaa here plua control variables 



Dependent Increase in Percent Non-public Enrollment 
Variable: Whites, 1960^19^0, All Gxfades. _ 

* corr, w/ Standardized regression coefficients^ 

% bl^ck, from pairwise present matrix (H=^6 to '8 

1960 schs. using demographi/i and other control 
variables shown below.* 



+. 14^ 
+.5l' 
+.12 

r-37 
+.72 
+.28 

+.26 

+.21 * 
+.36 ' 
+.09 
-.12 
-.21 

-.12 



Regr. 1 Regr. 2 Regr. 3 Regr. 4 



+.26 
-.29 
+.!« 

-.18" 



+.27 :+.l^ 

-.23 -.21 

+.13 - — • 

>15, -.13 

-.24 -.17 
-.14 
+.12 

f 

+.10 



.13 
.21 



-.13 



+. 12 



+.14 V- :1-.13 
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.52 



.58 



;-.62 



,20 ■ .11 .JO" 



.09" ' ' 



r'"(\ control variables only 
, Variance added by soclo-po.lifical variables 

' *. Control variables : '■ ' 

Re'gr. 1 = % black, pub; sch., 1960 ( P-^. .40). - • • ■ 

/ Regr. 2 = % black, pub. sch.,- 1960, ( 0 = -^0), % incr., no. black sch^olchildrep. 0^5— . .3Z), 
* ,-' . " % deer., no. wbite .schoolchildren X = .41).^^ •% ■ • • / 

^g'r. 3- (as above), %" black t.70), 7, ificr. bl^ck (.33), X deer . ,^ ijhlte (.47), Ui citr^ . 
" .<,: - siz.e C--17), % non-public, 1960 (-.39), teacher deseg. (.20), % foreign ' * 

.-stock (.26j, ^, . ■ . • ^ ^ • . 

Regrl 4 = 7. black (.50), % incr. -blacks (-.35), % deer. , whites (.43), city size (r.l90\ 

% non-public, I960' (-.27), teacher deseg. 0-27), % foreign .srock (* 26) , relative . ; 
presence of metropolitan elite (.28). . ., ' " **, 

■ / ' ' 
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the "earlier" and more varied that black clVil rights protests occurred 
in the city,' net of*racial demographic factors, the greater^ the decline 
in non-public school utilization by remaining whites. (This result was 
found in thre^ of four regressions* 'but not when the relative presence 
of metropolitan elite^^was controlled for,) . - , 

■ These results suggest a pattern--unjwcpected but not necessarily 
• unbelievable. The more visible the black population in the pqXiticai* 
and civic culture o£ the city (relative to its^pfoportioa in the popu-. 
lation)^ the less likely that whites will flee public for private 
schooling. Early public demonstration of the need for blacks to be 
taken seriously politically (early and varie<L -black protests) combined 
with an early recognition of the political and social rights of the 
black population ^blacks appointed or elected to school board)* may 
make the white population more accustomed to the idea of a desegregated 
urban society. If they are not necessarily more willing to live in 
in^iegrated neighborhoods (whites may s%ill be migrating towards suburbia 
in larger numbers), those that sta^ are at least willing to have their 
children experience public Tq^toeling with children of this unavoidably 
recognized and politically emergent population. 

Three other variables included in these regression equat.ions tend 
towards more traditional interpretations, although only -on^ directly 
involves race. In three equations, the higher the demotisCretion of 
white citizen opposition to school desegregation (as reported by a 

school board member active in dealing with scKqoI civil rights ques- 

} 

tions), the greater the increase in non-public school utilization by 
whites- (Betas ranged between .14 and ,27.) ' Secondly, the higher the 

f ""- 

C 
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level of contro-^rsy iil'the city 6ver education and over i^ublic issues 
in general, the greater, the increase in the non-public schools* share. ^ 
of white pupils, between .13 and .18). Finally, the tjoorer the 
evaluation given hy itve elite informants concerning their city*s , 
schools' perfbrmance in, educating yqung j)eople relative to other citiesS 
the greater the increase in the nan-public enrollment share of whites, . 
( P - .13 \o :i8).. , . ^ - 



' All of theae-^ariables, it uaay be n^ed, are related to areas of 
explicit public controversy about*' the public school system--conf lict * 
in general, .with respect to desegregation in particular, and in terms 
of an evaluation of the system's performance • Th^s, it seems clear 
that explicit conflict ^ about racial issues and about other aspects' of 
education--as distinct from expression^ and recognition of black * 
'poXitical power-- does result in flight from the public schools l^y whites. 
,^t may also result in flight into "non-public schools by blacks, although 
we have not address^ed that question^in our study ta date! 

The purpose of inserting socio-political variables into the analysis 
was to^attempt to account for some of the racial -demographic partial 
associations with non-public enrollment changes* In none of the regres- 
sions, however, did regression coefficients for the^e,.jtariables decline. ( 
-Many^ in fact, were stronger- with the socio-political environments held 
constant. X^\Ss\ regard-less pf the independent effect of these socicT- 
political variables, it does not seem that the changing racial composi- 
tion of Northern cities ^produced white* -flight into non-public schools- . 
by affecting the racial political climate, at^ l^eapt in so far as we 
have been able to measure it. ^ * ' ^ 
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The long-term consequences of vhite flight into nofi-public schpdls 
fematn to be understood. It may be, for example, that over the IrOTIg 

run they serv^ an integrating force by retaining white's in integrated 

• ** * *l . 

neighborhoods who would otherwise migrate to maintain patterirs of 

housing segregation. Such whites could constitute a basis upon which 

reverse ini^gration of other white families, attracted to city amenities 

could^r4-establish their presence. On the other hand, the typical 

transition ixom all-white to all-black neighborhoods and public schools 

ft ^ - - 

might only be slowed a bit, requiring just a few additional years to 
accomplish complete resegregation. ^ . - - 

But regardless* cff its long-term consequences, it seems clear that 
increases in non-public' school enrollments by white families \fere 
occurring during the 1960's and probably ar^ still occurring as "a 
result of the demographic changes in city neighborhoods and public 
school systems and, to a much lesser extent, to initial inroads and 
pot^tial expansion of the desegregation of public schools. While such 
conclusions do no more than restate conventional wisdom on this subject, 
it appears that, in this case, the general public and the truth are not 
far apart. 
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